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This  paper  will  deal  exclusively  with  taxation  of  level  premium 
life  insurance  companies,  giving  no  consideration  to  fraternal  asso- 
ciations, building  loan  societies  <xr  assessment  concerns.  By  a  level 
premium  life  insurance  company  is  meant  one  which,  in  consideration 
of  a  fixed  premium,  agrees  to  discharge  a  specific  life  insurance  ser- 
vice and,  in  connection  therewith  and  incidental  thereto,  makes 
guarantees  in  its  policies  of  non-forfeiture  and  collateral  availability, 
its  entire  service  being  based  up<ni  the  mathematical  doctrine  of 
net  valuation  and  statutory  reserves.  Such  a  company,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  working  assumptions  and  all  the  requirements  imposed 
by  law  in  the  calculation  of  its  liabilities  and  solvency  from  year  to 
year,  is  compelled  to  secure  a  proper  volume  of  new  business  in  order 
to  maintain  the  averages  of  both  the  natural  and  economic  laws  to 
which  its  guarantees  stand  related.  This  usually  compels  the  com- 
pany to  regard  an  interstate  business  as  essential  to  permanency 
of  experience,  apart  from  any  natural  desire  to  distribute  its  services 
as  broadly  as  possible.  An  interstate  business,  in  turn,  obliges  the 
eompany  to  observe  all  the  l^gal  requirraients  as  to  accounting, 
agency  sup^vision,  investm^t  limitations,  tests  of  solvency,  stand- 
ard policy  provisions,  adjustments  of  contracts,  publicity  and  taxa- 


tion.  In  other  words,  the  company  to  which  this  paper  rdates 
represents  an  institution  of  life  insurant  founded  upon  the  moet 

exacting  actuarial  science  and  directed  by  all  the  requirements  of 
lawSy  without  regard  to  their  character  or  variableness,  as  now  exist- 
ing in  the  different  states.  Both  so-called  mutual  and  stock  com- 
panies are  inducted  but  all  othw  conoenus  are  discarded  for  the 
reason  that  thestrength^pubUc  swiee,  demonstrated  experimce  and 
vast  asset  holdings,  as  well  as  the  income  and  outgo  possibilities,  of 
these  old  level  premium  companies  properly  group  them  by  them- 
sdves  in  any  study  of  the  problems  affecting  their  taxation.  Besides, 
the  taxation  of  life  insurance  by  the  di&amt  states  has  devdioped 
historically  in  connection  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  great 
and  useful  companies  during  the  last  sixty  years. 

E£C£NT  HISTOBY  OF  TAXATION. 

The  subject  has  bem  constantly  to  the  front  especially  during  the 
past  four  years,  having  had  the  attention  of  life  insurance  commis* 

sioners,  life  insurance  executives,  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
practically  every  legislative  assembly.  Academical  experts  have 
studied  the  subject  and  advanced  their  views  and  special  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  by  the  busmess  affected  to  interest  the  pubhc  or  the 
policyholders  thraoselves  in  the  subject  but  with  ^olly  insignificant 
results.  The  subject  is  hard  to  deal  with  in  a  satisfactory  public 
manner.  From  its  very  nature  it  involves  intricate  mathematical 
concepts,  complex  state  practices,  mixed  company  views  and  varied 
ideas  <rf  expedimcy  arising  from  the  wants  and  desireB  of  a  given 
writer*  Hie  comparative  mde  of  the  subject  has  been  touched  by  a 
reference  to  England,  Germany,  and  Holland  and  to  their  greater 
respect  for  Ufe  insurance  services  to  the  state  and  totheirless  exacting 
tiUEation  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  various  states  will  be 
governed  to  any  practical  extent  by  any  aUunon  to  the  praetiee  ci 
foreign  lands.  The  sentimmt  of  the  question  has  hem  touched  f<Nr- 
cibly,  one  writer  calling  life  insurance  taxation  ''burdensome  and 
imjust/'  another  declaring  it  to  be  "a  monstrous  injustice,"  a  third 
advancmg  his  critidsm  to  the  status  of  "a  brutal  injustice,"  while 
a  f ourthr-and  these  are  all  quotations  from  most  ^ninent  writers  on 
the  subject — ^fails  to  understand  "why  the  state  should  tax  trims* 
actions  which  equalize  losses."  In  short,  the  subject  has  been  pushed 
through  the  imderbrush  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  arguments. 
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the  widow  and  orphans^  diminished  poor  houses,  ind^paid^t  old 
age,  increased  individual  credit,  non-uniformity  exp^ise,  local  incon- 
sistency, double  taxation,  competitive  disadvantages,  vicious  recipro- 
cal laws,  a  burden  upon  policyholders  and  a  charge  upon  love  and 
thrift  in  excess  of  the  costs  of  state  supervision.  The  sentimental, 
altruistic  side  to  life  insurance  and  the  self-depaid^ce  of  the  dUsm 
will  always  exist  but  the  very  growth  in  assets  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  has  raised  the  legislative  interrogatory  of  securing  for 
government  a  share  of  taxation  upon  the  property  ^\dthout  regard  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  accumulated  or  the  sources  whence  it  is 
derived. 

The  subject  has  passed  long  ago  out  of  any  question  of  no  tax 
on  life  insurance.  The  question  now  is,  how  much  of  a  tax,  what 
shall  be  its  form,  and  how  uniformly  can  it  be  applied  in  this  neces- 
sary interstate  business  in  order  to  conserve  policyholders'  equities, 
mutual  practice,  inexpensive  accounting  imd  the  mathematical 
theory  upon  which  the  busmess,  alli^statutory  reserves  and  all  pdicy 
guarantees  exist. 

ABQUMSNTO   AGAINST  TAXATION* 

It  is  declared  that  a  sound  tax  83rstem  should  attack  increase 
of  wealth  but  not  a  system  of  adjusting  losses.  This  fails  to  admit 
that  life  insurance  operates  to  increase  wealth  by  saving  it  and  to 
incream  its  use  and  value  tlurough  a  scientific  scheme  of  its  distribution 
by  exchange.  It  fails,  also,  to  admit  that  the  business  through  its 
prudent  husbandry  of  enormous  wealth  has  greatly  increased  the 
competitive  forces  in  that  wealth  and,  in  some  directions,  brought  it 
into  competition  with  other  forms  of  organized  capital  and  wealth. 
The  tax,  therefore,  whatever  its  proper  f(Hrm  may  be,  is  not  levied 
m^dy  on  the  S3rstem,  the  occupancy  or  the  franchise  but  on  the 
wealth  or  its  evidences,  although  the  nature  and  origin  and  the  ulti- 
mate uses  of  a  given  amount  of  wealth  must  be  considered  in  any 
equitable  and  statesmanUke  system  of  taxation  to  be  applied  thereto- 

It  has  been  argued,  also,  that  for  every  $100  paid  in  death  losses 
there  are  $6  paid  in  taxes.  This  is  an  intoesting  fact  but  it  onuts 
reference  to  the  other  forms  and  amounts  of  service  which  life  insur- 
ance suppUes  in  the  way  of  cash  surrender  values,  matured  endow- 
ments, life  annuities,  policy  loans,  lapse  values,  stock  dividends, 
surplus  savings  upon  the  assunqyticms,  and  the  sums  disbursed  in 
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the  care  and  management  of  the  businese.  There  is  a  just  distinction 
to  be  made  between  the  primitive  form  of  ateessmentism  insurance 

and  the  more  highly  organized  form  of  level  premium  insurance 
■with  its  accumulation  of  reserves.  The  first  represents  a  widespread 
effort  to  get  some  kind  of  Ufe  insurance  at  a  minimum  piice  within 
the  reach  of  the  mass,  trhUe  levd  premium  insurance,  which  has 
demonstrated  certainty  of  accompKshment,  is  obliged  by  its  very 
nature  to  amass  wealth.  The  tax,  whatever  form  may  be  found 
proper,  should  be  laid  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  upon  that  wealth. 

It  is  also  urged  that  tiie  tax  imposed  now  wdl  up  toward  2%  on 
gross  premium  income,  is  a  tax  on  policyholders  upon  the  privily 
of  insuring  themselves.  In  discursive  argument  almost  any  kind  of 
special  plea  may  be  advanced  and  even  reasonably  maintained.  This 
argument  however,  is  a  too  broad  distribution  of  the  middle  term. 
All  taxes  are  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  user  ot  the  person  served. 
A  man  pays  the  tax  on  the  property  he  occupies  through  rent  and 
pays  a  tax  in  creating  a  life  insurance  estate  through  his  premium 
but  the  argument  that  the  latter  is  a  tax  on  the  privilege  to  insure 
is  no  sounder  than  it  would  be  to  argue  that  a  man  pays  a  tax  on  the 
privilege  to  rent.  The  tax  is  imposed  upon  weal^  and  its  supervision 
and  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  goverment,  precisdy  as  the 
companies  themselves  are  forced  to  tax  their  income  for  expense 
accoimts  of  a  great  variety  in  ovd&  to  insure  their  own  stabiUty  and 
growth. 

Hie  main  argument  advanced  against  taxatira  d  the  Ufe  eorn*- 
pany  is  that  the  poUcyholder  payB  the  tax,  the  inference  being  that, 
if  the  policyholder  understand  this  fact,  he  will  combine  with  his 
associates  everywhere  and  destroy  all  laws  now  taxing  the  business. 

I  have  always  hdd  to  the  reverse  of  this  proposition,  bdieving 
rather  that  his  sole  question  would  be  one  (tf  a  square,  uniform, 
equitable  and  reasonable  deal  in  the  matter  and  not  one  of  bow  to 
break  down  utterly  what  many  states  now  look  upon  as  a  sure  source 
id  revenue.  The  pohcyholder  pays  for  everjrthing,  the  risk,  expense 
of  management,  taxation,  publieity,  state  supervision,  stock  divi- 
dends, dther  out  of  his  premiums  w  out  of  intmet  derived  horn  the 
investment  of  their  reserves.  He  is  practically  more  interested  (and 
most  interested)  in  the  net  costs  otherwise  of  his  life  insurance  service 
and  its  certainty  of  performance  than  in  these  incidental  matters 
of  taxation  and  fees,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  cure 
of  existing  evils  can  be  hoped  for  from  that  souree.  Siq>erv»c» 
itself  must  supply  it. 
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There  is  ateo  an  argument  against  taxation  <d  the  life  company 
f ounctod  upon  the  concepticm  tiiat  it  makes  so  much  fw  human 

betterment  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  exempt.  This  is  a  dangerous  ground 
to  take,  considering  the  expenses  involved  in  its  application,  the 
dividends  paid  on  capital  stock,  the  competition  in  rates  on  invested 
capital  and  the  enormous  cai^^tion  accounts.  For  over  twenty 
yeans  I  have  refmed  to  life  insurance,  as  I  now  do,  as  poasibly  next 
to  rehgion,  a  superb  educational,  moral  and  selfHSUstaining  force; 
but  human  existence  has  also  been  benefited  by  agriculture,  trans- 
portati(m,  manufacturing  and  pubUc  services  of  various  kinds,  all 
taxed,  and  Itf e  insuraiM»e  cannot  on  the  ground  of  its  service  expect 
to  escape  taxation  but  may  demand  with  strict  justice  that  any 
taxation  of  its  occupancy  or  resources  shall  be  equitably  and  reason- 
Ably  laid» 

A  90BM     sfTATX  oo<^imumm 

The  argument  that  life  insurance  conserves  the  production  of 
wealth  and  renders  it  more  constant  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
claim  that  it  should  not  be  taxed,  as  representing  a  higher  form  of 
state  and  national  co-operatiOi3u  Hbwevw  significant  and  true  this 
statement  is,  it  cannot  dispose  of  the  average  legislative  idea  that 
concrete  wealth,  to  whomsoever  belonging  or  from  whatever  source 
derived  or  for  whatever  purpose  held  or  disbursed,  should  bear  its 
share  in  the  burdens  of  government.  The  payment  in  advance  of 
tiie  required  premium  »  essential  to  the  success  of  the  schrai^ 
which  in  turn  creates  reserves,  and  these  enter  into  investment 
competition  and  become  a  large  part  of  the  world's  work,  but,  as  the 
business  is  now  done,  the  insured  controls  his  equitable  share  in  these 
funds.  With  him,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  gift  but  a  purchase  imder  free 
choice  and  a  provision  for  faisownweU-being.  His  motive  is  notaieaaon 
for  exemption,  since,  clearly,  he  is  inspired  by  consideralaons  of 
self-care  and  family  support  in  all  the  operations  of  his  life.  The 
tax  must  concern  itself  with  being  just  and  reasonable  in  its  relation 
to  all  other  subjects  of  taxation.  It  must  not  be  confiscatory  nor 
so  unevenly  irregularly  applied  as  to  make  its  piQrmeat  confused 
and  difficult  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  companies  or  in  their 
mutual  accounting  of  experienced  results.  This  disposes  also  of  the 
claim  that  life  insurance  has  become  a  branch  of  government,  growing 
01^  (rf  the  otenl  and  social  values  ci  its  vast  tnmsai^ions.  In  fact, 
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however,  only  a  fraction  of  our  citizens  live  mdet  its  provisions, 

while  government  neither  practically  directs  nor  guarantees  it.  It  is 
neither  eleemosynary  nor  a  branch  of  government  but  a  pubUc 
service,  subject  to  state  supervision.  If,  as  is  undesirable,  life  insur- 
ance should  become  a  branch  of  government ,  it  would  pass  out  of 
taxation  and  become  an  enforced  insurance  service,  a  suggestion 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  our  free  institutions  and  one  which  in- 
volves the  most  dangerous  political  and  economic  problems  imaginable. 

Th^  is  much  xn^it  in  the  claim  that  so  much  of  the  premium  as 
direeUy  cat  indirectly  enters  into  the  paym^t  of  death  losses  should 
not  be  taxed.  In  general,  however,  all  the  arguments  so  far  ecmsidered. 
against  all  taxation  of  life  insurance  may  be  considered  as  imperfect 
and  as  rather  constituting  strong  reasons  for  considerate  and  friendly 
treatment  by  the  state  governments  upon  the  basis  of  a  tax  which 
shall  be  reasonable  and  right.  It  must  distinguish  between  compan- 
ies organized  for  profit  and  controlled  by  capital  and  those oth^forms 
of  organized  effort  controlled  by  insurance  or  regulated  by  principles 
of  fraternity  or  assessmentism  and  it  must  also  be  remembered, 
apart  from  the  existing  heavy,  burdensome,  discriminating  and 
mixed  taxes  now  paid  by  the  companies  in  cash,  that  they  are  ^so 
indirectly  taxed  as  a  whole  through  the  limitations  placed  upon  them 
by  law  in  theic  investment,  insurance  and  policy  work, 

ONE  SOLimON  DISCOSSED. 

i. 

One  solution  of  a  just  life  insurance  taxation  has  been  offered  by 
an  official  of  large  experience  and  an  unusual  reputation  in  his  busi- 
ness. He  su^ests  that  all  the  annual  premiums,  new  and  old,  received 
within  a  ebren  state,  be  decreased  by  the  costs  of  insurance,  by  com- 
mismons  to  its  citizens,  by  death  claims,  by  dividends,  by  new  invest-* 
ments  in  real  estate,  mortgages,  bonds  of  railroads  and  othwr  com- 
panies and  that  the  balance  be  taxed  "  at  a  rate  comparable  with 
taxes  upon  oth^  property- "  This  form  was  advanced  as  a  substitute 
for  all  othCT  taxation  and  it  was  urged  upon  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  equitable,  non-discriminatory  and  free  from  uncertainty.  I  think 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Such  a  practice  would  invite  manipulation 
in  the  values  to  be  taxed  through  investment,  would  render  uncer- 
tain and  more  varied  the  tax  items  which  already  maintain,  would 
tmd  to  wipe  out  state  revenues  from  Ufe  insurance  taxation  upon 
eonQ>anies  doing  a  small  new  business  and  upon  companies  having 
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a  large  old  business,  would  raise  the  utmost  problems  as  to  mutuahty 
in  the  distribution  of  the  tax  costs  and  would  create  questions  between 
states,  counties,  cities  and  towns  as  to  their  respective  interests  in  any 
tax  income  based  upon  an  av^age  property  tax.  Such  a  plwi  would 
invite  competition  in  methods  by  which,  through  a  distribution  of 
insurances  and  investments,  coupled  with  a  regard  for  prevailing 
property  taxes,  the  ^tire  taxation  situation  would  be  much  further 
confused  than  it  naw  is.  What  is  eminently  necessary  is  a  simpUficar 
tion  in  the  taxation  of  life  insurance  of  the  sev^al  states— a  plan  that 
is  clear,  easily  to  be  understood,  uniform  in  its  application,  one  that 
will  regard  the  business  as  it  should  be,  as  a  taxation  subject  by  itself 
<m  account  of  its  nature  «id  public  services  and  with  due  distinctions 
to  be  admitted  for  intra^te  and  int»^te  operations.  No  propo- 
sition of  reform  seems  to  me  advisable  which  does  not  have  regard 
to  uniformity,  simplicity,  equaUty,  ease  of  accounting,  probable 
persistency  over  a  long  period  of  time,  a  non-confiscatory  amount, 
and  hold  in  view  the  existing  legal  requirements  as  to  solvency, 
distribution  of  surplus  or  savings,  standardised  policy  provisions, 
limitations  on  investments  and  the  necessary  costs  of  management. 
This  brings  examination  of  the  subject  up  to  the  question  of  the  views 
held  by  state  officers,  in  charge  of  its  supervision. 

OPINIONS  OF  INSUBANCfi  COMlfI38I»)Hra8  ON  TAXATION. 

There  have  been  current  expressions  on  the  subject  by  Ufe  insur- 
ance commissioners  dating  not  further  back  than  May  last.  Expres- 
sions from  southern  and  western  states  dominate  because  their  officers 
have  of  late  been  unusually  active  in  directing  Ufe  insurance  thouc^t. 
Taxation  has  been  agitated  everywhere,  however,  during  the  last 
four  years.  The  substance  of  these  discussions  is  practically  covered 
in  the  course  of  this  paper  because  essential  to  any  correct  con- 
sideratiion  of  the  subject* 

Reducing  supervisory  opinions  to  thdr  lowest  terms — we  find 
the  following  conclusions:  that  where  cities  need  money,  they  will 
not  easily  yield  their  hold;  that  the  tax  should  equal  only  the  costs 
of  state  supervision;  that  taxes  should  be  reduced  in  reduction  of 
tatis;  that  a  fair  tax  would  be  2%  on  premiuins,  less  losses  and 
dividends,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes;  that  domestic  companies  should 
either  be  exempt  or  else  lightly  taxed  under  some  arrangemwit  of 
reciprocal  laws;  that  state  uniformity  is  impracticable;  that  national 
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supervision  is  superior  to  that  by  states;  that  taxation  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  state  and  not  by  its  subdivisions  in  any  degree;  that 
a  tax  on  reserves  was  an  historic  error  and  is  now  wisely  declined; 
that  the  business  should  pay  for  its  intw-state  privities  but  not 
out  of  proportion  to  other  interests;  that  as  the  policyholder  pays 
the  tax,  he  should  not  be  subject  to  increase  or  to  discrimination; 
that  life  insurance  taxes  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible;  that  the 
existing  ayerage  of  about  2%  m.  prenuums  is  about  f^^t;  that  the 
business  dhould  pay  the  avenge  rate  xtf  other  prop^ty;  that  1% 
on  gross  premiums  and  local  taxes  on  real  estate  is  sufficient;  that 
taxation  is  impersonal  and  should  be  simple  and  uniform;  and  that 
the  states  and  not  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  the  tax.  This 
sununafy  indicates  l^t  life  insurance  may  not  hope  to  escape  some 
form  id  taacati<KDi,  that  its  diance  of  uniform  treatment  is  remote 
and  that  the  serious  added  question  has  arisen  id  co-equal  rights  in 
life  insurance  as  a  subject  of  taxation  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  states.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  commissioners  in 
genaral  f  avOT  a  tax  which  shaU  equal  <Hily  the  costs  of  mp&mmoi 
but  such  an  average  opinion,  if  it  exists,  has  not  tangibly  expressed 
itself  in  recommendations  or  submitted  bills.  So  far  as  state  super- 
vision is  concerned,  the  case  stands  in  favor  of  taxation,  no  actual 
exploitation  of  reductions  and  no  definite  steps  in  support  of  uni- 

Upon  the  whole,  the  case  of  the  companies  has  not  bem  bettw 

stated  than  by  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Tax  Reform  Associa- 
tion: ''The  principles  of  taxation  which  apply  to  ordinary  business 
apply  to  insurance.  Taxes  in  business  add  to  the  costs  of  conducting 
it  and  ure  shifted  to  the  eurtonier.  lierase  and  gross  preadiun  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  policyholder  through  increased  costs  of  premiums. 
Taxes  on  accumulations,  so  far  as  they  fall  on  values  due  to  thrift 
and  labor,  discourage  savings  and  production.  The  theory  is  still 
held  in  many  places  and  is  (unbodied  in  most  state  constitutions  that 
everything  ^v^ch  has  vi^e  ou^t  to  be  taxed.  The  way  to  cOTibat 
the  demand  for  insurance  taxation  is  to  point  out  the  injustice  of  the 
attempt  to  tax  everything  at  its  selling  value  regardless  of  its  char- 
acter, its  benefits  to  the  state  or  the  benefit  received  from  the  state. 

This  is  carreet  so  far  as  it  goes  but  the  cogent  fact  r^ooains  that 
an  uniunial  imd  unprecedented  agitation  of  these  matters  during  the 
past  four  years  has  developed  no  improvement,  but,  rather  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  fornaer  burdens,  the  government  of  the  United  States  now 
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places  a  tax  of  1  %  upon  net  earnings,  as  defined  by  the  new  taiiff 
law,  while  an  actual  tax  paid  of  substantially  $15,000,000  per  annum 
in  excess  of  the  costs  of  supervision  by  the  states  has  not  incited 
membership  comnmit  in  any  degree.  If  thdr  minds  were  aroused 
to  action,  they  could  and  would  influence  action  in  their  iA6Mn 
butj  as  it  is,  the  officers  of  state  must  themselves  lead  in  reforms. 

SXPXBT  OnmON  on  UFS  TAX£S. 

The  daily  press  has  given  insignificant  att^tion  to  the  subject 
The  professional  press  had  an  opportunity  afforded  it  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  the  early  part  of  1909  in  review  of  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  life  Insurance  Presidents  on  tax 
matters,  in  December  of  1908.  I  have  examined  the  files  of 
twenty-nine  representative  papers.  Hieir  reports  of  the  discussions 
are  adequate  but  there  is  found  no  general  attempt  at  anything  like  a 
critical  editorial  review.  This  phase  of  the  question  is  sufficiently  cov- 
ered by  a  single  quotation  taken  from  TFedU^  Underwriter:  'The 
subject  was  treated  in  an  ezceptionaUy  able  paper  by  Prof-  Zartman 
of  Yale  University"  and  its  article  concluded  that,  with  so  much 
attention  "from  competent  sources,  it  would  seem  that  a  well  matured 
policy  fw  a  satisfactory  understanding  with  the  tax  making  power 
would  be  reached"  The  auttiorities  xefened  to  included  ProL  Zartr 
man,  who  advocated  taxati<m  <rf  reserves,  President  Dryden,  who 
advocated  no  tax  in  excess  of  supervision  costs,  and  Man- 
ager Cox  of  the  Presidents'  Association,  who  advocated  the  practical 
systm  of  a  tax  of  1%  <m  the  premiums.  The  academical,  the  finan- 
cial and  the  reform  view^pdnts  are  thus  presented  in  their  simplicity 
but  the  argument  of  Mr.  Cox  is  so  descriptive  of  ihe  av»age  porftion 
assumed  by  men  engaged  in  the  business  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  very 
condensed  re-statement  here:  Life  insurance  can  be  conducted  only  by 
cmnptimies.  The  public  requires  tiifon  to  Uve  indefinitely.  They 
must  grow  and  expand.  The  Court,  under  Justice  Bradley,  has  h^ 
that  they  should  be  able  to  transact  bu^ess  in  differrat  states.  Sum- 
ner is  quoted,  that  a  life  premium  is  itself  a  tax.  The  rule  already  is  to 
tax  pnnniums,  «cept  in  Massachusetts,  and  such  taxation  is  construed 
as  a  £rancfa»e  tax.  The  net  prraaium  is  ccoGiactered  as  fair  a  m 
of  the  tax  as  any  other  and  meeting  of  intemati<mal  associations 
are  cited  as  in  favor  of  a  tax  upon  net  receipts,  namely,  gross  income 
less  death  losses  and  other  payments  made  to  policyholders.  The 
conehioiw  is,  apparently,  that  a  unifcnm  tax,  in  heu  of  all  others 
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of  1%  on  net  or  gross  premiums  would  be  a  r^onable  and  permanent 

solution. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  professional  opinion  in  favor  of  this 
conclusion  also  represents  the  gradual  admission  that  the  state  does  and 
may  justly  consider  the  vast  assets  in  possession  and  their  influcoice 
upon  the  economic  problems  of  the  times,  the  significance  of  corporate 
and  stock  control  and  the  indispensable  need  of  conserving  the  scien- 
tific hypothesis  upon  which  the  business  is  organized  and  works. 

In  connection  with  discussions  of  certain  proposed  tax  bills  in 
Wisc(M)sin,  upcm  the  reserves  as  a  basis,  the  following  points  were 
presented:  that  the  abuse  of  state  regulation  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  abuse  of  taxation;  that  Ufe  insurance  does  not  create 
but  simply  exchanges  and  distributes  wealth;  that  the  history  of 
life  insurance  taxation  considers  its  taxation  as  a  tax  upon  a  tax; 
that  there  is  no  marked  difference  between  a  tax  <m  life  insurancoi 
savings  banks  and  building  loan  associations;  that  taxaticm  of  the 
reserves  breaks  down  the  hypothesis  of  rates  and  values;  that  asset 
taxation  bears  unequally  upon  different  constituencies  according  to 
their  activity  and  age;  that  asset  taxation  induces  cancellation;  that 
a  tax  on  surplus  discriminates  between  dti^ens  unless  deferred  sur- 
plus credits  be  treated  as  a  liability;  that  reswve  taxati<m  unfairly 
deals  with  assets  due  paid-up  insurances;  that  reciprocal  tax  laws 
are  vicious  and  increase  insurance  costs;  and  that  a  solvent  and  con- 
tinuous business  cannot  be  looked  for,  as  state  and  national  needs 
require^  unless  companies  are  permitted  to  matntain  thdr  assump- 
tions and  unify  their  practices  and  accounting  and  hold  a  reasonable 
amount  of  general  surplus  in  support  of  same. 

All  this  is  a  fairly  exact  summary  of  life  underwriting,  expert, 
official  and  edit<»ial  opinion  and  brings  our  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  directly  to  five  candudbg  points:  (1)  non-umfc»rmity  in 
taxation;  (2)  a  tax  on  net  ealfll^  by  the  Federal  Govemmmt; 
(3)  a  state  tax  on  reserves;  (4)  a  percentage  state  tax  on  premiums; 
(5)  a  plan  of  relief. 

NOH-UXCEyORM  TAXATIOH  * 

The  life  insurance  business  not  only  objects  to  the  amount 

of  taxes  in  cash  and  in  excess  of  supervision  costs  which  the  states 
collect,  but  it  also  most  earnestly  protests  against  the  great  non- 
uniformity  in  those  taxes  and  in  their  unc^tainty,  up^  the  broad 
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grounds  that  its  services  to  individual  and  state  are  mutual,  co-equal 
and  co-eactoisive  and  that  individual  and  state  interests  require 
its  operaticms  to  continue  upon  the  basis  ot  an  interstate  comity 
and  activity.  The  companies  themselves  present  uniform  rates, 
uniform  poUcies,  uniform  dividend  returns  and  uniform  practices 
as  regards  privileges,  changes,  adjustments  and  settlements.  They 
have,  in  some  instances,  at  least,  made  uniform  absolutely  their 
payments  of  commisincms  and  allowances  for  office  maintainance, 
and,  in  short,  are  uniform  on  all  counts  of  action  save  in  this  one 
particular  of  diverse,  unequal,  inconsistent  and  uncertain  taxation 
of  the  business  by  the  several  states.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  Uiat  state  legifaslatures  will  not  rouse  ti^nsdves  to  tibe  ^dsdom 
as  well  as  the  duty,  of  unifying  what  is  now  such  a  mixed  and  unequal 
charge  upon  the  business,  thus  crystalizing  further  a  growing  senti- 
ment which  has  already,  if  the  courts  so  rule,  passed  control,  super- 
vimon  and  tax  participation  to  the  Federal  Gov^nmwt.  Every 
life  company  diwsharging  extended  intentate  swice  to  the  puUus 
is  exposed  to  a  state  premium  tax,  to  the  payment  of  state  licenses, 
to  state  fees,  to  local  taxes  on  its  realty,  to  license  fees  of  its  agents, 
to  additional  taxes  on  premiums  collected  in  a  given  coimty,  city  or 
town,  and  such  taxes  bear  upon  both  premium  and  reserve  accounts, 
npm  gMteral  and  spedal  incomes,  and  will  beur  upon  net  earnings 
also  if  that  phase  of  the  new  tariff  law  is  declared  to  be  ccmstituticmal, 
while  the  entire  matter  is  yet  further  confused  and  rendered  burden- 
some to  the  citizen  by  outstanding  reciprocal  or  retaliatory  legislation. 

The  range  in  premium  taxation  is  from  nothing  to  3%  and  said 
tax  may  f  ^  upon  the  gross  premium  or  upon  the  net,  alter  dlowing 
for  dividends,  losses  or  cash  values  disbursed.  In  general  the  per- 
centage premium  tax  is  le\ded  upon  the  gross  rate  and  approximates 
close  to  2%  as  an  average,  which  fact  itself  sustains  the  position 
that  in  the  evolution  of  taxation  practice  the  gross  premium  income 
has  hem  most  gmteraUy  reoogoised  as  the  single,  logical  and  most 
satisfactory  basis  of  the  tax  on  life  insurance. 

The  various,  multiform  state  licenses  range  from  nothing  to 
$300  and  are  involved  in  very  uncertain  and  imsatisfactory  provisions 
for  ^eir  pajrment  and  due  dischuge.  The  com|dicatedfeeqnst^DB 
of  the  diffluent  states  indude  fees  tot  notary,  tcft  fiUng,  for  extaeir 
ations,  for  copies  of  papers,  for  publications,  for  agents'  copies,  for 
examination  of  charter,  for  bonds  of  attorney,  for  the  applications 
of  agents,  for  care  of  deposits,  fw  filing  tax  returns,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of 
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eoune  tii^y  involve  vftiyii^  amounts.  They  iudicate  no  harmony 
of  purpose  or  imderstandrng,  no  definite  eom^detation  by  interstate 

commissioners  and  no  specific  attempt  by  the  «ecutiveB  of  eompaniflB 
to  secure  what  is  so  palpably  reasonable  and  desirable,  a  uniformity 
among  the  states.  The  question  is  not  now  raised  of  the  propriety 
of  tieeiuras  and  fees  but  di  their  uniformity,  nor  are  state  supervisors 
or  company  officials  eritidsed  tot  lack  of  ^ort,  it  bang  pointed  out 
merely  that  the  great  question  of  uniform  life  insurance  taxation  and 
uniform  Ufe  insurance  legislation  is  now  actually  before  the  states 
and  tiwy  must  give  it  consideration  and  solution  if  they  either 
would  not  impair  life  insuranee  service  to  their  pec^e  or  further 
yield  to  the  euCToachm^t  upon  their  rights  to  charter  wad  ecmtroi 
the  Ufe  companies  and  use  them  as  a  source  of  equitable  state 
revenue.  It  is  the  stupendous  burden  of  variability  and  non- 
uniformity  wad  the  expense  of  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  and, 
even  the  exactions  of  the  slateB  that  has  caused  many  a  manager 
to  favor  a  transfer  of  the  supervision  of  Kfe  insurance  from  ti&e  states 
to  the  Federal  Government,  which  of  late  has  manifested  a  dispositiOTi 
to  st^  in  where  the  state  does  not  tread. 

Of  course  a  n0n-unif<Mrm  rate  of  tax  on  realty  holdings  is  correct, 
since  that  ougjit  to  be  governed  by  the  local  property  tax,  but  even 
in  their  case  there  are  too  frequent  evidmces  d  diseriminat(»y 
valuations  against  the  companies.  The  charge  for  an  agents'  license 
iaalsotoouncCTtainand,whileit  carries  with  it  the  right  to  act  in 
moBt  states,  yet  it  requires  the  supplement  of  certain  local  or 
municipal  fees  in  Alabama,  Arisona,  Catifomia,  Florida,  Gewgia, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 

In  most  states  the  tax  on  life  insurance  is  computed  on  the 
gross  i»eimttm  and  its  payment  goes  to  the  state,  but  in  addition 
thereto,  the  bufdness  has  also  been  made  a  subject  of  taxation  by 
cities  or  counties  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Koatuclqr,  Montana,  south 
Carolina  and  Virginia . 

This  ivideqMread  and  grievous  dis-harmony  in  the  taxation  and 
eosts  of  supervision  gives  the  business  of  life  insurance  a  just  ground 
of  complaint,  especially,  as  has  hem  so  citea  reiterated,  because  its 
own  rates,  policies  and  practices  are  uniform.  It  fairly  calls  fw  the 
adoption  of  an  early  and  definite  legislative  policy  against  the  right, 
or  ps-^^ety,  at  least,  of  any  unit  of  government  other  than  a  state 
to      this  ittlvstate  busmes^a  poliey  in  favor  dt  maldng uniform 
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license  fees  and  departmental  charges,  and  a  policy,  through  the  use 
ci  intmstate  <H>mi<y,  of  effectuating  by  leguslation  a  uniform  qnstem 
of  main  or  leading  taxation  between  the  states. 

THE  NEW  COKFOBATION  TAX. 

While  life  iosurance  trustees  have  been  seeking  reUef  from  both 
exraiiitant  and  multifi^ioda  taxati<m  without  mieeess.  Congress  haa 
added  a  further  tax  of  1%  <m  net  eunings.   It  defines  Mid  earnings 

as  inclusive  of  gross  income,  less  the  ordinary  expenses  of  manage- 
ment;  losses  incurred,  costs  of  reinsurances  and,  also  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  to  protect  statutory  reserves.  It  does  not  appear 
to  allow  any  offsrts  f <xr  merements  in  defored  surplus  ac^^mnls  or 
f<»r  dividaids  payable  to  policyholdm  in  the  next  fcdiowing 
year,  whether  such  items  are  treated  as  liability  in  accounting  or 
not.  This  tax,  if  declared  to  be  constitutional,  must  needs  be  regarded 
as  mibjeet  to  a  variaUe  dbange  in  experience  and  therefore  it  will 
bear  unevmly,  and  it  m  also  a  further  charge  i^nm  the  mdividual 
insured  member  on  the  costs  of  his  insurance. 

The  so-called  mutual  life  insurance  company  is  not  a  profit- 
making  corporation.  It  is  not  organized  for  profits.  It  represents 
a  sdttftce  and  art  for  the  distribution  of  Joes  in  money  and  <^K^unity 
due  to  death.  It  must,  to  be  both  nfe  and  &ir,  have  a  legal  bam 
for  rate  and  value  computation.  It  must,  to  insure  persistency 
in  its  adherents,  work  upon  the  level  premium  plan.  It  must,  to 
equalise  costs,  provide  for  some  surr^der  charges  in  cancellation 
accounts.  It  must,  to  grow  and  live,  oqpand  its  activities  outside 
of  its  own  chartered  state.  It  must,  to  insure  ecmtraet  performance 
charge  higher  rates  than  may  be  required  by  the  hypothesis  of  the 
business.  Its  success  and  safety  consist  in  an  experience  within 
those  assumptions  but  such  experience  does  not  represent  a  profit 
bat  a  saving  and  to  return  to  tibe  insured  may  be  called  a  dividend 
or  a  surplus  return  but  it  is  actually  the  return  of  an  essaitial  over- 
charge. Technically  it  may  be  argued  that  surrender  charges  on 
lapsed  business  and  extra-tabular  interest  earnings  in  excess  of  what 
the  reserves  require  r^resnt  an  eamiBg  and  I  would  not  dispute 
that  daim. 

The  contention  is  made  broadly,  however,  that  these  companies, 

organized  and  conducted  in  the  interest  of  individual  and  social 
service,  are  not  organized  for  profit  and  should  not  be  forced  into 
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the  category  of  those  which  are,  without  tegud  to  the  services  which 

the  latter  bestow. 

There  is  no  objection  intended  here  to  a  tax  upon  the  capital 
«tock  or  the  divideuds  declared  upon  such  stock,  that  being  a  subject 
of  taxation  by  itsrff.  It  may  even  be  admitted  that  the  yearly 
increment  in  the  general  surplus  of  the  mutual  companies  should  be 
similarly  treated  as  representing  their  capital  stock,  but  that  these 
sdf-organized  and  self-sustaining  institutions  should  be  classified 
as  existing  for  profits  is  a  proposition  to  which  assoit  cannot  be  givox 
or  allowed. 

There  may  exist  considerations,  not  within  my  knowledge, 
for  the  imposition  of  this  federal  tax  of  1%.  To  me  it  seems  to  be 
another  step  in  the  confusion  instead  of  the  solution  of  an  already 
unfair,  impolitic  and  injurious  system  of  Uf e  insurance  taxation,  which 
cannot  be  harmonized  without  regard  for  the  classification  of  tax 
subjects  and  the  extent  to  which  each  subject  should  be  taxed.  The 
situation  in  Vermont,  for  example,  is  one  in  which  for  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century  the  state  has  depended  for  its  revenues  upon  taxation 
of  corporations  doing  business  witMn  the  state.  An  invatdon  by  the 
Federal  Government  upon  the  same  source  of  income  impairs  that 
source  of  state  support  to  that  extent  to  say  nothing  of  the  adverse 
offects  themselves  upon  certain  forms  of  corporate  service.  It  would 
have  been  correct  and  more  conservative  statesmanship  for  the 
Government  to  have  continued  satisfied  with  its  taiifb,  stamps  and 
excises  and  with  its  power  to  tax  the  states  on  population,  for  the 
states  to  have  unified  and  consistently  developed  their  methods  of 
taxing  corporations,  and  for  municipalities  and  counties  to  have 
personalty  and  realty  in  tUu  and  in  domicile  as  their  means  of 
support.  Such  a  classification  would  be  eonsisteat  with  the  history 
and  trend  of  taxation  in  the  states. 

TAX  UPON   LIFE  INSURANCE  EESBBVB8 

It  is  an  almost  natural  emicluaion  that  a  simple  way  out  of  the 

existing  confusion  would  be  to  tax  the  res&nree  or  the  assets  of  the 
life  insurance  company  upon  some  theory  that  they  represent  individ- 
ual propwty  or  classes  of  taxation  already  taxed  or  that  distinctions 
in  taxation  should  be  made  for  the  difforont  forms  of  i&m,  life  and 
endowment  insurance.  The  reserves  of  the  company  usually  repre- 
sent the  major  part  of  its  assets  and  they  are  the  property  of  the 
membership  coUectively.   Each  member  may  and  does  control  the 
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direction  of  his  equity  in  the  total  funds  but  he  can  exercise  that 
control  only  by  sacrificing  his  primary  insurance.  The  reserves, 
a8atotal,exi8t  to  protect  all  the  current  and  prospective  policy  claims 
and,  as  such,  should  not  be  individualised  fxx  local  taxation  purposes. 
Under  any  actuarialized  system  the  rates  are  the  mathematical 
equivalents  of  the  insurances  and  the  reserves  arising  therefrom  are 
the  measures  of  viUues  for  nonforfeiture  guarantees.  If  a  tax  be 
laid  upon  the  resrave  or  the  cash  value  as  a  property  tax  and  be  made 
payable  by  the  individual  policyholder,  it  would  result  in  such  a 
mixed  volume  and  increased  cost  of  accounting  and  induce  so  much 
annoyance  in  the  membership  body  as  to  break  down  the  soliciting 
arguments  and  also  so  increase  the  cancellations  of  old  insurance 
as  to  vastly  impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  business  itself,  or  else  it  would 
force  the  use  of  policy  forms  which  require  no  reserves  at  all, which 
system  of  life  insurance  has  been  disproved  by  experience.  If  a 
tax  on  reserves  were  made  payable  by  the  companies,  which  method 
in  such  case  would  be  proximately  feasible,  it  would  constitute 
an  mvasion  of  the  hypothesis  as  to  net  income  on  invested  reserves 
to  that  extent,  and,  in  such  case,  consid«ing  the  variable  character 
and  value  of  the  legislative  expectancy  it  would  require,  in  bdialf  of 
future  certainty,  a  revision  of  the  interest  assumption,  possibly 
evai  bdow  the  existing  conservative  reserve  factor  of  3  per  cent., 
which  stands  adopted  not  m«rely  for  the  sake  of  a  positive  solvency 
but  also  to  insure  and  admit  of  the  utmost  care  in  the  selectioa  of 
investments.  If  such  a  tax  on  the  reserves,  apart  from  its  functional 
bearing  on  the  calculation  of  net  rates,  reserve  values  and  non- 
forfeiture opUtm  and  the  selection  of  investments  amounted  as  a 
total  to  such  a  sum  as  would  be  a  disproportionate  part  of  the  com- 
pany's necessary  expense  account,  it  would  necessitate  a  revidtm 
as  to  its  assumptions  for  loadings  on  account  of  fixed  charges  and 

eontinga^t  experiioice. 

I  do  not  advance  the  objection  to  asset  taxation  that  it  is  a 
double  taxation  or  any  form  of  multiplied  taxation,  or  that,  to  a 

marked  extent,  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  municipal 
andstatecorporations,  representing  an  investment  in  public  services  and 
themselvesquiteoftenlocallynon-taxable,  because  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptis  that  all  taxation,  save  poll  taxes^isimpersonalasopposedto the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  pure  property  tax  with  its  aecompuiyaig 
provisions  for  exclusions,  exemptions,  offsets  and  evasions,  a  doctrine 
so  grounded  in  popular  ideas  as  to  oppose  today  legitimate  taxation 
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j^rogreM  and  tax  lefcnrm.   The  abjection  to  a  tax  on  reserves  is  based 
upon  its  impairment  of  the  mathematical  hypothesis  upon  which 
life  insurance  has  done  its  work,  made  its  accumulations  and  expects 
to  discharge  its  obligations,  to  which  aasun^itioa  it  must  aanuaUy 
xwpond  in  its  aeeounting  of  statutory  liability  and  for  a  full  compK- 
ance  with  which,  according  to  its  composition,  experience  and  asset 
holdings,  its  actuaries  must  direct  and  advise  the  companies  with 
studious  care.    This  working  assumption  as  to  the  net  int»c^ 
factor,  without  regard  to  any  demonstration  of  the  eurrent  value 
of  safely  invested  capital,  is  so  im|>ortant  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
practice  of  insurance  and  the  laws  affecting  its  hability  therefor 
that  it  should  not  be  impaired  or  made  uncertain  by  any  invasion 
of  the  tax  laying  power.    Such  an  invasion  would  be  as  positive 
an  interference  with  the  capacity  of  designed  factors  in  bustnees  to 
disdiarge  ultimate  policy  obligations  as  a  tax  on  the  right  to  farm, 
or  to  do  anjrtWng  else  would  subvert  the  rights  of  individuals  unless 
the  employment  in  such  manner  touched  the  interests  of  a  state 
as  to  properly  deserve  its  supervision  through  the  principle  of  lieeoM. 
And  it  may  be  suggested  in  conneetion  that  it  is  a  law  of  economics 
that  the  assets  of  file  insurance  should  be  automatically  taxed  in 
their  enforced  need  of  buying  safe  investments  only.    This  fact  has 
served  to  reduce  the  price  of  capital,  to  increase  the  credit  of  public 
securities,  to  advance  the  value  of  lands  and  safe  city  properties 
and  to  equidixe  and  solidify  the  exchanges  of  the  worid  in  every 
respect.   It  is  impossible  not  to  c<mclude  that,  while  a  tax  on  reserves 
seems  easy  and  natural,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the 
business  and  also  opposed  to  all  modern  conceptions  of  classification 
in  taction  subjects  upon  the  basis  of  their  true  value  and  relataondup 
to  the  service  and  advantage  of  the  individual  and  of  society  as  a 
iriide. 

GROSS  PBSMIUM  TAX  ADVOCATED 

In  conclusion  of  the  subject  I  advocate  a  uniform  state  tax 
of  one  per  cent.(l%)  on  gross  prendums  collected  within  each  state 
and  in  Ueu  of  all  other  taxes.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  a  full 
review  of  taxation  practice,  expert  opinion  and  the  just  obligation 
of  the  business  to  the  support  of  state  i^vemment.  Such  a  tax  can 
Ve  readily  Gon9>uted  and  with  a  minifm^nrt  qqi^  for  aeeoimti)^.  It 
would  bear  umformly  upon  all  forms  of  Kfe  insurance  as  an  occupation 
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or  franchise  tax.  It  would  automatically  tax  progress  and  activity 
without  impairing  materially  any  working  or  actuarial  assumption. 
It  would  adjust  itself  in  practice  as  a  charge  upon  the  loading,  where 
it  pfopnly  bd<HLgB  as  an  it^  of  e:q>eD8e.  It  would  not  be  a  burden 
but  a  reascmabletax  ev«i  upon  a  btudness  "V^ch  so  signaUy  conserves 
the  moral  and  economic  life  of  the  states.  With  few  exertions 
it  is  understood  that  state  supervisors  of  the  business  accept  this 
view,  with  a  possible  reservation  as  to  the  rate  itself,  induced  thereto 
by  their  conaidaation  at  ail  the  factors  involved.  They  must  be 
looked  to  for  changing  the  confused  and  ine(»rrect  Bystem  which  now 
exists,  since  each  in  his  own  state,  representing  either  a  popular  vote  or 
a  meritorious  executive  appointment,  is  competent  to  direct  and  influ- 
encethelocalacceptanceof  proper  laws.  The  companies  most  earnestly 
demand  the  protection  as  w^  as  the  sup^visimi  of  state  gpvaor 
ments  in  b^alf  of  the  important  intwests  which  they  administer  and 
they  require  this  all  the  more  because  both  the  science  of  life  insurance 
and  its  practice  have  of  late  years  been  narrowed  down  to  very 
slider  yy^frrgina  of  contingent  safety.  None  of  its  working  assump- 
UoDB  8h<mld  be  exposed  to  further  strain.  TbB  states  may  need 
revenue,  supervision  must  cdlect  its  costs,  insurance  may  be  admitted 
as  a  subject  of  taxation  and  even  Congress  itself  may  tax  its  activity, 
its  progress  and  its  strength,  but  the  rights,  the  needs,  the  desires 
and  the  wdfare  of  the  ^tisen  policyholder  also  deserve  consideration. 

The  fdlowing  ree<»nmendati(»is  an  subnntted  for  final  craaidr 
eration. 

(1)  That  taxation  of  life  insurance  companies  should  be 
reserved  to  the  several  states. 

(2)  That  the  tax  should  be  based  upon  the  gross  premium 
income  in  each  state  at  not  exceeding  1%. 

(3)  That  county  and  municipal  taxation  and  their  license 
fees  should  be  abolished. 

(4)  That  ^te  fees,  filing,  publicationi  etc.,  should  be  made 
uniform  in  the  several  states. 

(5)  Thht  agents'  licmses  fliiould  be  made  uniform  and  not 
eaiceed  the  cost  of  an  adequate  supervision. 

(6)  That  the  use  of  interstate  comity  through  the  advices 
of  state  commissioners  should  be  substUuted  for  reprisals  through 
red|»roeal  andfetoliatny  legMati<n;ftad 

(7)  That  there  diould  be  pvbKfllied  in  all  insurance  reports 
a  full  statemmt  in  detail  of  the  income  received  by  each  state  from 
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taxes,  licenses  and  fees  upon  the  business  of  life  insurance,  with  a 
statement  of  the  cost  to  the  state  of  its  supervision. 

The  general  adopticm  of  these  principles  and  practices  will 
eoQtiibute,  I  am  ccmfidwt,  to  the  wdl-bang  of  these  valuable  and 
important  institutions  and  at  the  same  time  deprive  no  state  of  any 
revenue  to  which  and  to  increase  in  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 


